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she was placed, or she would not have been saved to tell the 
tale. 

The inhabitants of these caverns, who were formerly canni- 
bals, constitute a part of Moshesh's tribe, which has been made 
up of the remnants of various aboriginal nations. The old chief, 
I have heard, did all in his power to suppress and do away with 
cannibalism amongst his people, and his endeavours were at 
length crowned with success, for they have, almost without 
exception, ceased to practise this inhuman custom, and have 
taken to other and more civilised modes of obtaining a liveli- 
hood. They are now not only stock-breeders as well as stock- 
lifters, but they are also tillers of the soil. 

A discussion followed, in which the President and Mr. Carter 
Blake took part. 
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Captain Fryer's Paper in the Royal Asiatic Society's Journal. 

The Bengal Asiatic Society at Calcutta has of late years paid much 
attention to Indian ethnology. The subject has occupied much space 
in its journals ; and at the request of the Society, the Government has 
directed its officers to compile an account of the races inhabiting each 
district. The Society also recommended to the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab to take steps for obtaining particulars regarding the 
languages and other traits of the Aryan tribes in the higher mountains 
to the north, and a portion of the result of the inquiries made have 
already appeared in the shape of Dr. Leitner's valuable publication. 
It is hoped that at no distant period an exhibition of living specimens 
of the various human races of India, and especially of the curious abori- 
ginal tribes, may take place at Calcutta, and that some small portion of 
that attention which has been hitherto exclusively devoted to cattle 
may now be given to human beings. 

The Royal Asiatic Society of London has also devoted considerable 
attention to these subjects. In one of the latest volumes of the 
Journal (vol. iii, part 2 of 1868) are two articles of interest. In one, 
Captain Fryer, of the Madras Staff Corps, describes the aborigines of 
the hills and forests of the extreme south of the Peninsula — the re- 
moter parts of Travancore and Cochin — in terms which fully bear out 
Professor Huxley's opinion of their resemblance to the aborigines of 
Australia. They are extremely small, slight, and dark, but active, and 
given to highway robbery ; have little or no agriculture, very primitive 
weapons, and subsist on jungle produce — berries, wild honey, and such 
like. Their language is allied to the neighbouring Malayalam, one of 
the Dravidian tongues. Comparative measurements of several differ- 
ent tribes are given. We are enabled to reproduce the accompanying 
illustration by permission of Sir Henry Rawlinson, Pres. R.A.S. 
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Another paper, by that very promising young philologist, Mr. 
Beames, of the Bengal Civil Service, explains the peculiarities of the 
dialect of Hindu spoken by the Bajpoots and Bramins of Bhogpoor — a 
portion of the Gangetic valley east of Benares — and discusses the 
affinities of several dialects of the modern North Indian languages. 
He also mentions the fact, common to the Bhogporeo and to other 
Hindu dialects, that an archaic language, differing widely from the or- 
dinary Hindostanee, is used in -writing by native merchants and the 
rural population; and he observes that the corrupt and imperfect 
Deva-Nagaree character vised for the Bhogpore Hindu is almost iden- 
tical with that used in Guzerat in the west. 



The Malay Archipelago : The Zand of the Orang-Utan and the Bird 
of Paradise. A Narrative of Travel, with Studies of Man and 
Nature. By Alfred Russel Wallace. Two vols. ' Macmillan 
and Co., 1869. 

As might be expected from its title, and from the well-earned reputa- 
tion of its author, Mr. Wallace's book contains much that is of great 
value to the ethnologist, not only in the way of positive information, 
but of thoughtful and suggestive speculation. 

Mr. Wallace recognises two types of mankind in the Malay Archi- 
pelago : the Malayan and the Papuan ; and he believes "that these 
two have no traceable affinity to each other", and that the line which 
separates them nearly corresponds with, though it lies rather to the 
east of, that which separates the two distributional provinces of ani- 
mals, which he has so well discriminated as Indo-Malayan and Austro- 
Malayan. The physical and psychical characters of the Malayan and 
Papuan races are detailed with great care, and the author's opportu- 
nities and power of accurate observation render this part of his work 
particularly valuable. Mr. Wallace gives us a far more distinct concep- 
tion than we previously possessed of the people of Timor, of Celebes, 
and of the Maluccas, and adds much that is of interest respecting the 
Malays and the Papuans. The description of the latter people at p. 
445 is very faithful : — 

" The typical Papuan race is in many respects the very opposite of 
the Malay, and it has hitherto been very imperfectly described. The 
colour of the body is a deep, sooty-brown or black ; sometimes ap- 
proaching, but never quite equalling the jet-black of some negro races. 
It varies in tint, however, more than that of the Malay, and is some- 
times a dusky-brown. The hair is very peculiar, being harsh, dry, 
and frizzly, growing in little tufts or curls, which in youth are very 
short and compact, but afterwards grow out to a considerable length, 
forming the compact frizzled mop which is the Papuans' pride and 
glory. The face is adorned with a beard of the same frizzly nature 
as the hair of the head. The arms, legs, and breast are also more or 
less clothed with hair of a similar nature. 

In stature the Papuan decidedly surpasses the Malay, and is per- 
haps equal, or even superior, to the average of Europeans, The legs 
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